THE    STAR-SPANGLED    MANNER
among the greater trials of my life. One had to
dance with the debutante, out of mere politeness,
and it was far more difficult to dance with her than
with a princess. And while one danced, one was
given to understand that a supreme favour was being
bestowed, that one was the most envied of mortals,
If they only knew how grimly one's mind was fixed
on the little ticket in one's pocket that would soon
entitle one to a hat, a coat, and freedom 1
The spoiling of the debutante is not confined to
the men. The women eagerly join in it. The
mothers of other girls, not yet out, are the most eager
enthusiasts of all. They stand in the doorway, finger-
ing their pearls, and as they look around the room
they see hundreds of young men under an influence
of mass hypnotism. They see one girl, the girl of the
moment, invested with a glamour which she does not
really possess. They see hundreds of masculine eyes
dazzled by that glamour. And they say to them-
selves: 'This is good. This is superb. It is just this
extra excitement which is needed to give my Mary or
my Jane her proper send-off. Some man is bound to
fall for her if I can only afford enough champagne,
enough frocks, and enough noise/
Nor is the spoiling of the debutante confined to a
single party, or a single week. It lasts throughout an
entire season. Every day the postman knocks at the
door bearing something which somebody has said in
flowers* Her dressing-table is stocked with enough
perfumes to make the ladies of the Follies Berg&res
swoon in ecstasy for years. The mantelpiece is thick
with invitations to this, that and the other.
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